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THE SWEDISH EXHIBITION 

The Exhibition of Swedish Contempo- 
rary Decorative Arts will remain open 
through March 20, in response to the very 
evident interest in it. During the first six 
weeks the attendance was 54,970, and 4,277 
catalogues The appreciative 
comments that could be heard in the gal- 
lery and the friendly accounts of the press 
testified to the same pleasure in the objects 
shown. 


were sold. 


MEMBER OCCUPIED 
MUSEUM HOURS 


FOR THE 
DURING 


Occasionally a Member somewhat regret- 
fully mentions the fact that he is busy dur- 
ing those hours when the Museum is open 
and that therefore he has no opportunity 


00 





to enjoy the collections. When it is sug. 
gested that he come on Saturday and Sup. 
day afternoons, he says that these are 
almost of necessity dedicated to other af.- 
fairs. Accordingly the Museum has decided 
to make an experiment. The Member who 
is occupied during regular Museum hours js 
invited to come to one or all of the galler 
talks announced below, which will be given 
from five to six o’clock on Tuesday after- 
noons in April and May. 

The group will leave the Information 
Desk promptly at five o’clock; membership 
cards must be shown. 


APRIL 
5 The Point of View of the Egyptian 
Artist. Huger Elliott. 
12. The Greek Sculptor and His Prob- 
lems. Hetty Vincent Marshall. 
19 Tapestries of the Gothic Period. 
Edith R. Abbot. 
26 Problems which the Early Italian 
Painters Had to Solve. Edith R 
Abbot. 
MAY 
3 Flemish Painting before and after 
the Reformation. Hetty Vincent 
Marshall. 
10 Oriental Rugs. Elise P. Carey. 
17 Woodcuts, Engravings, and Ftch- 
ings. Huger Elliott. 
24 A Visit to the American Wing 


Elise P. Carey 


EXHIBITION OF EARL 
AMERICAN MINIATURES 


The Exhibition of Early American Min 
iatures, which was briefly announced in the 
February BULLETIN, will be opened to the 
public on Monday, March 14, and will re- 
main on view through Sunday, April 24. 
The miniatures will be shown in the newl) 
decorated Miniature Room (C314, part of 
the former Gold Room), a gallery just off 
the main circuit of the picture galleries, and 
therefore well adapted to the uninterrupted 
attention which small and precious objects 
require for their proper appreciation. Since 
it would be impracticable in so small a 
gallery to accommodate a large number of 
visitors, and since the miniatures by their 
by only a 


nature could be seen 
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time, the Museum has been regretfully 
forced in the case of this exhibition to forego 
the usual formal opening view for Members 
and their friends. 

Along with the widespread enthusiasm in 
recent years for the arts and crafts of early 
(America, the enthusiasm which has made 
the American Wing so enormously popular, 
there has naturally come about also a grow- 
ing interest in the art of the American 
miniaturist. The 
aim of the Muse- 
um in arranging 
the present exhibi- 
tion has been to 
give a survey of 
the American as- 
pect of this exqui- 
site minor art more 
complete than has 


ever been given 
before. An effort 
has been made to 
represent all the 
artists whose 
available work 
seemed to have 
“quality.” Au- 


thenticity has been 
stressed and works 
which could not 
be attributed with 
reasonable safety 
to definite 
have been admit- 
ted only where the 
quality was con- 
sidered exceptionally good. The period cov- 
ered by the exhibition is from about 1730, 
when the earliest available works were 
painted, until about 1850, when the de- 
structive competition of the photograph 
virtual miniature 


artists 
MRS 
BY 


caused a cessation of 
painting. 

The quantitative result of the Museum’s 
effort is an aggregation of almost exactly 
three hundred miniature portraits lent by 
more than eighty separate owners and 
representing the work of fifty-eight artists, 
not including the miniatures not yet defi- 
nitely attributed. The opportunity to study 
and compare such a large number of the 
“‘minor monuments” in a field hitherto 
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studied comparatively little has naturally 


led to many reattributions and modest dis. | 


coveries. For instance, an inscription on the 
frame of the delicate little portrait of Mrs. 
Mary Burroughs has made it possible to 
give to Joseph Dunkerley a number of 
late eighteenth-century Boston miniatures 
formerly shakily attributed to Copley and 
Ramage. Four of these delightful," minut 
works are in the present exhibition. Another 
interesting group 
represents th 
of Robert 
Fulton painted in 
his familiar 
late style, after h 
had returned to 
America and at 
about the time th 
Clermont | first 
steamed up the 
Hudson. On_ the 
strength of a single 
documented mini- 
ature of George 
Washington,which 
is owned in Balti- 
more and which 
the Museum has 
unfortunately been 
unable to 
for this occasion 
a large group of 
beautifully — exe- 
cuted miniatures 
have for the first 
time been definite- 
ly attributed to the Irish artist, Walter 
Robertson, whose work in America was $0 
highly praised by Dunlap in his History of 
the Arts of Design. Eleven of Robertson's 
works are included in the exhibition. By 
the little-known artist, Henry Benbridge, 
are six little miniatures painted in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, during the seventies 
and eighties of the eighteenth century. 
On the basis of their styles as exhibited in 
their portraits in oils, single miniatures 
have been identified as probably by Jere- 
miah Theiis and Matthew Pratt, and the 
unfamiliar work of Raphaelle Peale, elder 
brother of Rembrandt Peale, is represented 
by five examples. 
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Among the better-known miniature 
painters, Malbone is represented by thirty- 
three works, Trott by fifteen, Copley by 
eight, Fraser by thirteen, Inman by seven, 
Cummings by eight, Charles Willson 
Peale by fifteen, and James Peale by eigh- 
teen. 

The number of the lenders to the exhibi- 
tion gives some slight clue to the courteous 
response which has made the exhibition 
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tion! should prove attractive to those who 
are interested in miniatures and Americana. 
Forty-one miniatures are illustrated, usu- 
ally the exact sizes of the originals. In 
addition there are brief biographies of the 
artists and exact descriptions, including 
sizes, signatures, and other information, 


concerning the three hundred odd entries 


which the Museum believes comprise the 
largest and most accurately catalogued ex- 





DOYLE I 
BY 


possible. The Museum has been given the 
privilege of choosing freely from such ex- 
tensive collections, private and public, as 
those of Herbert DuPuy, R. T. H. Halsey, 
Herbert Lee Pratt, Mrs. John Hill Morgan, 
Mrs. Francis T. Redwood, Mrs. Miles 
White, Jr., Ernest L. Parker, the Brooklyn 
Museum, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
and the Worcester Art Museum, not to 
mention the numerous owners who have 
lent by twos and threes their precious 
family heirlooms. 

The Museum’s catalogue of the exhibi- 
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hibition of early American miniatures held 


up to the present. H. B. WEHLE. 


THE KANE BEQUES] 


Through the generous and public-spirited 
bequest of the late Annie C. Kane (Mrs. 
John Innes Kane), the Museum has re- 
notable accessions to its col- 
lections. With few exceptions—a_ small 
group of Chinese porcelains and a Dutch 
painting of the seventeenth century, the 
work of Barend Graat (1628-1709)—the 


1 Price 25 cents 
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objects comprising the bequest, shown this 
month in the Room of Recent Accessions, 
fall within the scope of the Department of 
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Decorative Arts. It is obviously impossible 
to describe all of the obj cts in the bequest 
within the space of a BULLETIN article; we 
can hope only to indicate the variety of the 
material and to of the 
important pieces. 

Ihe furniture forms an interesting group 
A large Venetian table! of the late sixteenth 
century, from the Bardini Collection, is a 
splendid example of monumental Renais- 
sance furniture. Another fine piece of archi- 
tectural character is a Tuscan cabinet? of 
the sixteenth century. Around 1500 in date 
are two Italian walnut chairs* of the type 
called sgabelli. The group also includes a 


note some mort 


1]]lustrated in Schottmiiller, Furniture and 
Interior Decoration of the Italian Renaissance 
p. 138, fig. 301. 

“Illustrated in Odom, History of Italian Fur- 
niture, vol. I, p. 151, fig. 133 
116 


‘Illustrated in Odom, vol. I, p 


fig 100. 


op. cit., 


7O 
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carved walnut cassone,* Venetian of the late 
Renaissance, from the Bardini Collection 
Italian furniture of the eighteenth centun 
is represented by an armchair and a settee 
forming part of a set of Venetian furniture 
of about 1780. Removal of the modern 
painting and gilding with which the furni- 
ture Was COV ered has revealed the old poly- 
chromy beneath. In design the pieces ar 
characteristic of the best Italian work of 
the period, less delicate in execution than 
French taste required, but showing 

charming fantasy and freshness of inspira- 
tion. Among the examples of English furni- 
ture of the eighteenth century, the out- 
standing accession is a large black-lacquer 
secretary of about 1700 to 1710.5 A mar. 
quetry cabinet is another excellent piece of 
the Queen Anne period. A tall case-clock 
of burled walnut and an armchair in the 





PAINTED CHAIR 
VENETIAN, XVIII CENTURY 


Chippendale style are also interesting. A 
set of finely embroidered chair-seats, Eng- 
‘Illustrated in Odom, op. cit., vol. I, p. 27% 
fig. 262; and Schottmiiller, op. cit., p. 54, fig. 114 
‘Illustrated in MacQuoid, Age of Walnut, Pp 
140, fig. 134. 
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lish of the Queen Anne period, may be men- 
tioned in connection with the furniture. 
Recalling the Renaissance character of 
Mrs. Kane’s New York house—one of the 
masterpieces of McKim, Mead and White 
—is a beautiful tapestry woven at Brussels 


ie} 

<a 

bey! 
y 
a 


AND GOLD I 
ENGLISH, 


BLACK 


in the middle of the sixteenth century, rep- 
resenting the goddess Minerva surrounded 
by elaborate arabesque designs. The coat 
of arms indicates that the tapestry was 
made for some member of the Doria family 
of Genoa. A companion piece is in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, London. 

By Riccio, one of the most celebrated 
Italian metalworkers of the Renaissance, 
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is a bronze inkstand consisting of a figure 
of Atlas supporting the globe; the figure of 
the child surmounting the globe is a later 
addition. Venus chastising Cupid is the 
subject of an attractive Italian bronze of 
the early seventeenth century by Francesco 


ACQUERED SECRETARY 


1700 1710 

Susini. A stately sixteenth-century marble 
bust of Philip II of Spain is in the manner 
of Leone Leoni. Although closely related to 
the work of this favorite artist at the Span- 
ish court, it is more probably by one of his 
assistants than from his own hand. An 
amusing contrast to the pompous vacuity 
of the Hapsburg sovereign is afforded by a 


small marble bust, of Voltaire by Rosset 
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pére, in which the electric personality of the 
famous French philosopher is vividly pre- 
sented. Another and more placid personage 
of the eighteenth century 1s depic ted in the 
decorative painting of Maria 
Saxony, attributed to Raphael Mengs. A 
white marble wall-fountain composed of a 
dolphin and a shell delightful ex- 
ample of Italian decorative sculpture of the 
eighteenth century. 
Several examples of 
cut-glass decanters, 
compotes, and dishes 
exemplify types of 
English and Irish 
glass of the earl\ 
nineteenth century 
hitherto but little rep- 
resented in our collec- 
tion. The silver in the 
bequest, mainly Eng- 
lish, includes many 
desirable pieces, not- 
ably a traveling set 
in silver-gilt, Parisian 
work of 1769, consist- 
ing of a covered bowl 
and tray, cup and 
saucer, tumbler, knife, 
fork, and spoon, en- 
closed in the original 
Japanese lacquer 
The rarity of 
eighteenth-century 
French silver gives 
particular interest to 
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case. 
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ject is a symmetrical arrangement of gro. 
tesques of the kind made familiar to the 
sixteenth century by Raphael’s Vatican 
loggie. In the spandrels of the four corners 
are introduced the four winds of heaven, 
The borders, woven on a tan ground, con- 
tinue on a smaller scale the arabesque or- 
nament. Each border is interrupted at the 
center by a cartouche (probably intended 
for an inscription) and 
at the corners by a 
shield bearing the coat 
of arms of the Doria 
family of Genoa. 
Before the tapestry 
came into the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Kane it 
was in the collection 
Emile Gavet of 
Paris! and Was sold 
there in 1897 with two 
other pieces of the 
same group. The sales 
catalogue — describes 
the three pieces and 
illustrates one,? the 
central figure of which 
is Neptune. This tap- 
estry is the kev-piece 
of the group, for it 
contains on the lower 
border the familiar 
mark of the city of 
Brussels and an uni- 
dentified mark, pre- 
sumably of the weav- 


of 


this fine set. ATLAS, BRONZE INKSTAND er, composed of a 
JosepH BRECK. BY RICCIO heart followed by 
three x’s joined to- 

A TAPESTRY IN THE KANE gether.> The third Gavet piece (no. 784 


BEQUEST 


lhe bequest of Annie C. Kane includes a 
sixteenth-century Brussels tapestry of con- 
siderable historical interest, hung in the 
Room of Recent Accessions. It belongs to 
the class called grotesques, the motifs of 
which were inspired by the arabesque orna- 
ment of the Italian Renaissance. Its design, 
the ground for which is a dark blue, is 
centered by a figure of Minerva and above 
her a medallion of Wisdom Instructing the 
Sciences. On either side of this central sub- 


of the catalogue), representing Flora, 1s 


now in the Victoria and Albert Muse- 
Collection Emile Gavet, Sales Catalogue, 


Paris, 1897, no. 783 

No. 782 of the catalogue. Its present location | 
do not know. 

3Gébel (Wandteppiche, vol. I, p. 8, of list of 
marks) records this mark as occurring on the set 
of the Triumphs of the Gods in the French State 
Collection. Available photographs do not show 
any marks clearly and the descriptive text in 
Guichard, Les Tapisseries décoratives du Garde- 
Meuble, vol. I, pls. V and VI, does not mention 
this mark, so no conclusion can be reached at 
present. 
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um. Another piece, depicting Venus 
is in the Kunstgewerbe Museum at Berlin.® 
A fifth exists only in a photograph® of a 
wash drawing made from the original tapes- 
try which, formerly in the Kane Collection, 
was destroyed by fire. Of these five, the one 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum and the 
one in Berlin do not contain the Doria 
coat of arms, so that although they belong 


eyoreverer 


TAPESTRY, 


to the same group they are probably not 
part of the Doria set. 

It is probable that those with the coat of 
arms were made for Andrea Doria (1466 
1560), famous condottiere and Genoese 
admiral who served under Francis I and 
Charles V. The tapestries themselves sub- 
stantiate this assumption. For example, the 


‘Victoria and Albert Museum, Catalogue of 
lapestries, 1924, pl. XIX and p. 42. 

*[llustrated in H. Schmitz, Bildteppiche, Ber- 
lin, 1919, pl. 156 

°Photograph Division of the Library of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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subject of the piece which exists only in 
photograph is an apotheosis of Andrea 
Doria. Centered in the composition of 
arabesques are the equipment of a warrior, 
two medallions framing naval scenes, and 
the head, in profile and full face, of a 
bearded man, obviously portraits, which 
show an undeniable likeness to Sebastiano 
del Piombo’s painting of Andrea Doria in 
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‘ ge vy 
fl im Be 
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di ? 


XVI CENTURY 


the Doria Gallery, Rome. In the painting 
the half-length figure of the admiral is 
posed back of a ledge painted in grisaille 
with various emblems of his calling—an 
anchor, the profile of the prow of a vessel 
decorated with a realistic boar’s head, an 
oar, etc. It is interesting to note that the 
same prow with the boar’s head appears 
twice in the Museum tapestry. 

Andrea Doria, like many Italians of the 
Renaissance, had a flair for the graces and 
luxuries of life. In 1529 he commenced work 
upon his palace, for which he engaged dis- 
tinguished architects and eminent painters. 
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The artist whose services he secured was 
Perino del Vaga, follower of Raphael. 
Vasari says that Perino del Vaga also de- 
signed for Doria a set of tapestries depicting 
the story of Dido and Aeneas. Of such a set 
nothing apparently 1s known today.? Com- 
mentators on this subject refer to a gro- 
tesque tapestry now in the Palazzo Bianco 
at Genoa, the design of which is ascribed to 
Perino del Vaga.® Possibly this panel is a 
companion piece to the Museum tapestry, 
but since a photograph is not at present 
available, one cannot be sure. A comparison 
of the tapestries with reproductions of the 
drawings attributed to Perino del Vaga 
does not offer any evidence of Perino’s be- 
ing the author of this set, with the exception 
of certain analogies in a drawing® in the 
Albertina. That an Italian should have 
made the designs would be natural, but 
whether it was Perino del Vaga or another, 
the tapestries show that he could have 
made only the preliminary sketches. With 
due allowance for the differences wrought 
by the must have 
been made by a Fleming. For the composi- 
tion and drawing of the arabesque motifs 


the wearing, cartoons 


lack the grace and fluidity of Italian design 
and reveal the somewhat heavy and coarse 
interpretation that one might expect in a 
Flemish translation. 

About the two pie es without the coat of 
arms, one fact is to be noted. In each case 
the arabesque ornament has been copied 
with slight adjustments from that of verti- 
cal borders said to have been designed by 
Raphael for his famous Acts of the Apostles 
set in the Vatican. Perhaps they were cop- 
ied by whoever it was that designed the 
Doria set, or perhaps by a Fleming who 
saw the Raphael cartoons when they were 
sent to Brussels to be woven. 

Further research may establish the iden- 
tity of the designer and of the mark that 
appears on the Neptune piece and thereby 
solve the questions raised by this group of 
tapestries. 

B. 


ELEANOR SAXE. 
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Vasari, Life of Perino del Vaga, introduction 


and notes by Mario Labo, Florence, 1912, pp. 
gg and 124 

8Voss, Die Malreider Spatrenaissance im Rom 
vol. I, p. 71 and note 


und Florenz, Berlin, 1920, 
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EPHEBE BY LOUIS LEJEUNE 

Louis Aimé Lejeune was born in 1884 in 
the little village of Livet-sur-Authou ip 
Normandy. His father was a woodworke; 
and cabinet-maker whose ambition it was 
that his son should become a skilled artisan 
and follow in his footsteps. To this end the 
younger Lejeune began to receive his train- 
ing in craftsmanship at an early and, 
when fourteen years old, had shown such 


age 


promise that he was sent to the Ecole Ber- 
nard Palissy in Paris. There he was 
quainted with the elements of architecture 
perspective, anatomy, and other subjects 
essential to the future sculptor. His ability 
was such that the government of the De- 
partment of Eure gave him a scholarship 


dC- 


by which he was enabled to enroll at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, where he studied for 
nine years, first under Thomas and after- 
wards under Injalbert. When twenty-two 
years old, he sent his first work to the Sa- 
lon. This was the Dreaming Shepherd ac- 
quired by the Evreux Museum. 

In 1911 Lejeune received the Grand 
Prix de Rome and went to Italy to stud\ 
at the French Academy in the Villa Medi- 
cis. There he stayed until August, 1914, 
when he was recalled to France and plunged 
for four years into the Great War. But in 
those years in Italy he had studied the 
masterpieces of the Renaissance and from 
the ruins at Paestum and Syracuse had de- 
veloped an admiration for Greek art. After 
his discharge from the army, he journeyed 
to Greece, visiting there the classic remains 
at Athens, Delphi, Corinth, Mycenae, and 
Olympus. He became convinced that more 
than any other nation the Greeks had un- 
derstood that the true character of great 
sculpture is architectural. At the Salon of 
1920 Lejeune exhibited Ephébe,' for which 
he was awarded a gold medal. Shortly 
afterward he became a member of the jury 
of the Salon des Artistes Francais and a 
professor in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts.” By 

1This sculpture has been recently acquired by 
the Museum and is now on exhibition in the 
Room of Recent Accessions 

*The writer is indebted for many of the pre- 
ceding biographicai facts to The New Classicism 
of Louis Lejeune, by Evans D. Steele, The Inter- 
national Studio, April, 1926. 
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BY LOUIS LEJEUNF 
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this time his ability was widely acclaimed 
and his attitude toward the art of sculp- 
ture determined. 

Rarely does an artist adhere more closely 
to his theories of his art than does Le- 
jeune. Thoroughly believing that sculpture, 
whether or not an integral part of an 
architectural composition, should be gov- 
erned by the laws of architectural mass and 
structure, his work gives evidence of a ra- 
tionality and balance often lacking in con- 
temporary sculpture. He has found inspira- 
tion in the great principles behind Greek 
art, but he has not sought to evade the 
problems confronting him by taking refuge 
in the servile copy. Nor, on the other hand, 
has he fallen prey to the modern craving 
for novelty so often achieved through an 
abrupt and highly conscious breaking with 
tradition. Lejeune’s attitude is one of hu- 
mility toward both artistic heritage and 
creative individuality. As a result his sculp- 
ture is a happy mergence of the two. 

Ephébe is a terracotta statue of a youth. 
The classic influence is obvious but no more 
so than the sculptor’s own personality. 
The youth is leaning against a low pedestal, 
his body thrown back and supported on 
both arms. The legs are slightly bent and the 
head is turned to the left and looks down- 
ward. The statue is executed with Lejeune’s 
characteristic and effective simplicity. The 
structure of the body and the muscles are 
indicated with frank, honest subtlety. The 
sculptor’s aim has been to simplify, rather 
than to suppress or eliminate. The result is 
not startling. On the contrary, it is dis- 
tinctly and agreeably quiet, and therein 
lies much of its effectiveness and charm. 
Ephébe stands on the border-line between 
realism and idealism; it is difficult to decide 
of which there is the more. But this much is 
certain, that few examples of modern sculp- 
ture possess in greater degree the qualities 
of simplicity, sanity, and restraint. 

PRESTON REMINGTON. 


ANTONELLO DA MESSINA 


Of the artists of the early Renaissance 
who came back into favor in the nineteenth 
century after more than three hundred 
years of neglect, Antonello da Messina was 
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the last to be recognized as one of the fore. 
most masters. He was admired as a hybrid 
artist—half Flemish and half Italian—and 
as a portraitist of extraordinary perspicac- 
ity and skill, but the measure of his ex. 
cellence was not realized. Today his qual- 
ities are greatly appreciated; his formal 
design, his breadth and restraint, his in- 
tellectuality of a scientific and mathemati- 
cal bent, place him in our judgment high 
among the highest. He was one of those 
austere artists neither making an appeal 
to the passions of others nor revealing their 
own emotions who appear oftenest in the 
stage of development just before the culmi- 
nation of great artistic periods—Greek or 
Gothic or Renaissance; and toa cloyed and 
sophisticated age like ours their creations 
are as precious as—sometimes even more 
precious than—the riper perfection they 
helped to usher in. 

Vasari gives Antonello scant praise, and 
that chiefly as an experimenter in tech- 
niques, as the introducer into Italy of the 
Flemish method of painting in the oil me- 
dium, having learnt it, Vasari says, from 
Jan van Eyck himself in Flanders. Modern 
students, tracing the artist’s record from 
year to year in various towns of Sicily and 
Italy, doubt whether he could have traveled 
so far. But there were famous Flemish 
works in Naples, Van der Weyden was in 
Italy about 1450, and oil paintings were 
not uncommon; they appear indeed to have 
been the sort of work chiefly prized in tie 
Kingdom of Naples and Sicily. If Antonello 
never went to the Netherlands, there must 
have been painters in oil in his own neigh- 
borhood, for only by contact with them 
could he have learned the method of the 
Flemish school.! A painter in oil was surely 
his master, either a Fleming or—what is 
more likely in a country ruled by Alphonso 
of Aragon—a Spaniard or a Catalan who 
had been trained in the Flemish style. In 
addition tothe technical process he acquired 
also the peculiarities of the school—its 
naturalism, its precise detail, its analysis 
of form—as well as his early preference for 
Flemish types and Gothic architecture. 

1Today with all our chemistry and our appli- 


ances we are uncertain of the particular medium 
used by the early Flemings and how they used it 
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Antonello’s earliest dated painting—the 


Christ Blessing (1405) in the National Gal- 
lery in London—is altogether Flemish in 
its inspiration, as is also the Saint Jerome 
in his Study of a few years later, in the 
same gallery. 

He painted in many cities of Sicily and 
southern Italy, his style already defined and 
recognizable, his pictures becoming broader 
and nobler with experience. Then in 1475, 
at the age of about forty-five, he was in 
Venice; a fact memorable in the history of 
art, with far-reaching consequences. At that 
time Venice was the place of all Italy fitted 
to receive him. It was in contact with the 
North through Germany as southern Italy 
was through Spain, and Antonello, hitherto 
a lonely genius, there found congeniality. 
Venetian artists were already experiment- 
ing with oil painting before his visit and 
Antonello’s pictures with their perfected 
handling created an immediate sensation; 
after their appearance the ancient tempera 
process was quickly abandoned by the pro- 
gressive painters. Vasari’s statement that 
Antonello introduced oil painting into Italy 
was true in spirit though not in fact. 

Antonello in his turn was profoundly in- 
fluenced and developed by his association 
with the Venetians. It was in the last four 
years of his life (he died in 1479) that his 
greatest works were produced. At that time 
the literalness of his early manner, his in- 
troduction of often irrelevant detail, give 
place to a purposeful choice of the elements 
of his pictures and their purposeful arrange- 
ment in the geometrically designed compo- 
sition. His forms become more elegant, his 
spaces more ample, his effects larger and 
simpler. His style is peculiarly distinct and 
though he had many imitators none ap- 
proaches him. 

It is to this period of his career that the 
picture of the Madonna and Child with the 
Infant Saint John,? now shown in the Room 
of Recent Accessions, is attributed by the 
best-known authorities on Italian art, with 
a single exception and that a very promi- 
nent one. Bernard Berenson (Dedalo, June, 
July, 1923) denies the possibility of this 
ascription and considers the picture to be a 

2Oil on panel; h. 29, w. 223 inches. Purchase, 
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work of the sixteenth century. His main ar. 
guments are as follows: that the grouping of 
the baby Saint John with the Madonna and 
Child does not occur in Italian art before 
1500 outside of Florence and Perugia; that 
the bamboo cross which Saint John holds js 
not met with before the date of Antonello’s 
death even in Florence; that the diagonal 
and diffused composition is a_ sixteenth. 
century invention and is contrary to An- 
tonello’s practice of composing in concise 
and pyramidal groups. He finds discrepan- 
cies also between the forms in our picture 
and those in Antonello’s acknowledged 
works, and though certain it is not by him, 
arrives at no conclusion as to its authorship, 
Lionello Venturi (L’Arte, XXVI, 6) an- 
swers these arguments and presents evi- 
dence to show that only Antonello could 
have been the painter. He points out that 
though the subject was not common before 
Antonello’s death, it occurs earlier both in 
Germany and in Florence; that the reed- 
cross is in a picture by Piero della Francesco 
which dates from between 1445 and 1448; 
and that Venetian art between 1480 and 
1490 is full of echoes of the characteristics 
of Antonello’s style most marked in our 
picture, which may indeed have been their 
particular prototype. But the limited space 
of a BULLETIN article prevents a full re- 
hearsal of the controversy, and the picture 
itself must yet be commented upon. 

The illustration makes any detailed de- 
scription of the painting unnecessary. Its 
conception and composition include many 
novelties. The Child sits on the Virgin’s 
knee, which is raised as though her foot, 
outside the picture, rested on a stool. Bal- 
ancing himself rather uncertainly, and with 
one hand holding on to the border of her 
mantle, he turns away from her to give the 
sign of blessing to the baby Saint John 
standing below him. And Saint John, who 
has made himself a plaything of reeds, a 
little cross with a hanging ribbon on which 
words are printed, shows this to the Madon- 
na. She steadies the ribbon with her out- 
stretched hand so as to be able better to read 
the inscription, her grave, sweet eyes bent 
upon it, and her lips partly open as though 
repeating to herself, half aloud, the words 
she reads. The figures are in an open por- 
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tico, the roof of which is implied by the 
hanging drapery. This drapery does not 
serve as heretofore as background to the 
figures to emphasize their dominance but 
is placed at the edge of the picture, its pur- 
ple color balancing the blue mass of the 
Madonna's mantle. Thus her shoulders and 
head, framed by the rhythmic and monu- 
mental folds of her scarf, appear against the 
landscape—a hilly and sparsely wooded 
country with a church and a bell-tower at 
its highest point, with mountain-ridges be- 
yond, against the luminous gray sky of the 
oncoming evening. The figures are strongly 
lit by a level light as though from the set- 
ting sun. 

Such are the circumstances of the pic- 
ture. Today it is difficult to realize the dar- 
ing of its innovation in fifteenth-century 
art. The hieratic and image-like figures of 
the Madonna and Child of the Middle Ages 
had long been humanized but they still 
appeared centered in the panels, bound one 
with the other entirely, in both feeling and 
composition. But in our picture the Virgin’s 
attention is on the words of the scroll and 
the Christ Child for the moment does not 
depend upon her but turning away gives 
his blessing to the little Saint John. The old 
unity is broken up and the new theme ne- 
cessitates a new form of composition. De- 
votional literature and the mystery plays 
had already placed the baby Saint John 
in the Holy Family and, as Professor Ven- 
turi points out. Northern artists and some 
Florentines had touched upon the motive; 
but here, if the work be accepted as by 
Antonello, is its first conscious appearance 
as a distinct theme in Italian painting, and 
our picture anticipates the Virgin of the 
Rocks. 

An old convention, long obsolete in 
northern Italy, is found in the painting, 
and one is surprised at first by its survival 
in so subtle and advanced a work. The 
Christ Child’s halo is the disk of the ancient 
style. It has lost most of its gold and its 
condition explains the repainted sky within 
the circle of the halo of the Madonna: her 
halo too was originally a disk of solid gold. 
These point to the influence of Spanish pic- 
tures. One is tempted also to imagine that 
something of the aloof divinity of the me- 
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diaeval conception remains in the figures 
though they have the forms and articu- 
lations and the weight of human bodies. 
Antonello, brought up in an out-of-the-way 
place where the old style was still in favor, 
and trained thoroughly in the realism of 
Flanders, was thrown into contact with the 
Renaissance spirit of north Italy at its 
most poetical and eager moment. All of 
these currents meet in his later work and 
he was particularly fitted to paint a subject 
like ours in a noble manner—a subject 
which, as we can see in the survey of what 
has been done, has been always endangered 
by triviality and over-sweetness. 

Our panel has no history to speak of. 
It was bought out of the house of the 
Erizzo-Maniscalchi family near Verona 
three or four years ago and passed through 
the hands of Count Contini of Rome into 
the possession of Messrs. Agnew from 
whom the Museum bought it in January 
No early references to it known. With 
Mr. Berenson in opposition, the high place 
accorded the picture in this article cannot 
be accepted as secure, although his col- 
leagues in connoisseurship are in total dis- 
agreement with him on the subject. But our 
position is unmistakable: we believe this to 
be one of Antonello’s important paintings 
and consider the work a masterpiece. 
BryYSON BURROUGHS. 
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RECENT ACCESSIONS IN THE 
NEAR EASTERN COLLECTION 


Through the generosity of Edward C. 
Moore, Jr., the Museum was able to acquire 
from the Alphonse Kann Collection ai in- 
teresting group of Near Eastern ceramics 
and metalwork.'! The specimens of ceramic 
art belong to various periods and are ex- 
cellent examples of their kind. Several of 
them are known to the scientific world from 
Pézard’s publication on early Mohamme- 
dan pottery. The metalwork is represented 
by five important pieces with incised or 
inlaid decoration 

In figures 1-2 are illustrated examples of 
early Mohammedan ceramics of Persia (the 


so-called Gabry pottery). In technique, 


1F xhibited in the Room of Recent Accessions 
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ornamentation, and method of decoration 
they belong to a group of pottery which 
has been excavated at Hamadan and Zend- 
jan in Persia. The body of the bowl in 
figure 1 is of brick red clay coated with a 
white engobe with incised decoration in low 
relief, consisting of intersecting double 
circles containing half-palmettes. In the in- 
tervening spaces are double half-palmettes. 
The background and the incised lines are in 
dark olive green over which is a green glaze. 
The upper part of the outside shows incised 
lines alternately straight and wavy over 
a white engobe, covering half of the ex- 
terior, and coated with a green glaze. The 
profile of the bowl has graceful proportions 
and finely curved lines? and shows a low 
but more detached foot than in other early 
specimens. Pézard assigns this bowl and 
others of the same group to the eighth cen- 
tury, much too early an attribution, as 
is evident from a comparison of this pot- 
tery with dated or approximately dated 
Mohammedan monuments. Some of the 
Hamadan-Zendjan pottery may belong to 
the ninth century but the majority is not 
earlier than the tenth or eleventh century. 
The decoration of the bowl in figure 1 is of 
Sassanian origin and has an earlier charac- 
ter than most of the group; consequently 
it can be assigned to the ninth or tenth 
century. 

The cover of the jar in figure 2 has a very 
fine design of a conventionalized eagle in 
low relief, which, like that of the bowl in 
figure 1, is covered with a green glaze and 
reserved against a background in dark 
olive green. This design is early in style, 
so that the cover in figure 2 may also be 
assigned to the ninth or tenth century but 
not to the eighth, as has been done by 
Pézard.* The third bowl of the above group 
is of brick red clay and decorated with 
a conventionalized composition of Cufic 
letters and rosettes in low relief under 
creamy yellow glaze with streaks of green 
radiating from the center of the bowl. The 
background of the design is in brown. The 
intermingling of the various colored glazes 
was very popular in the Gabry pottery and 

2Pézard, La Céramique archaique de |’Islam, 
pls. 57a, 63a. 

’Pézard, op. cit., pl. 54b. 


is of Chinese origin.‘ This bowl may be as- 
signed to the tenth century. 

In figure 3 is illustrated an interesting 
type of Persian pottery of which the Mu. 
seum possesses several other examples dif- 
ferent in ornamentation and color of glaze. 
Che body is of white clay and much harder 
than that of the former group. The incised 
design consists of a band of four fishes and 
pierced dots covered by the translucent 
glaze. Both the interior and the exterior of 
the bowl are covered with a turquoise blue 
glaze which in the incised parts appears 
dark blue. The bow! is very thin in contrast 
to the heavy walls of the pottery in figures 
1 and2. The foot islowand slightly detached. 
Pézard assigns this bowl5 to the ninth cen- 
tury and to the Rhages school. Comparing 
the design and the material of our bowl 
with the early Persian wares and with those 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, one 
soon notices a greater affinity to the latter 
group. The style of the design in this group 
is more linear and elegant than in the ninth- 
or tenth-century Persian wares. Pézard has 
noted rightly that the bowl in figure 3 rep- 
resents one of the early specimens of the 
early Rhages group. To his evidence, such 
as the first attempt at a jour decoration and 
thin walls, may be added the fact that the 
foot is still low and less developed than in 
other specimens of the same group. Con- 
sidering these similarities the date of our 
bowl is more probably the eleventh cen- 
tury than the ninth, as suggested by Pé- 
zard. 

In figure 4 we see a Persian bowl of the 
so-called “‘rice grain’”’ type with an elabo- 
rate pierced decoration. On the inside of the 
bowl is a frieze of incised palmette scrolls 
and Cufic letters on a background of pierced 
dots. The whole bowl, including the much 
developed foot, is covered with a transpar- 
ent ivory white glaze and streaks in blue. 
In this type of white-glazed pottery we 
have Persian imitations of Chinese white 
porcelain which has been at all times ad- 
mired and highly appreciated by the Mo- 
hammedan world but because of its costli- 


‘Dimand, Early Muhammadan Pottery in the 
Metropolitan Museum (Burlington Magazine, 
Nov., 1926). 


5 Pézard, op. cit., pl. 88a. 
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FIG. I. GLAZED EARTHENWARE BOWL FIG. 2. GLAZED EARTHENWARE COVER 
PERSIAN, IX-X CENTURY PERSIAN, IX—-X CENTURY 





FIG, 3. GLAZED EARTHENWARE BOWL FIG. 4. BOWL WITH PIERCED DECORA- 
PERSIAN, XI CENTURY TION. PERSIAN, XIII CENTURY 





FIG. 5. TOP OF AN UNGLAZED JAR 
MESOPOTAMIAN, XII CENTURY 
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ness used only at the courts of rulers and 
princes. 


an advanced period of Persian ceramic art 
and can be assigned to the thirteenth cen- 





FIG. O. BOWL WITH OVERGLAZI 
DECORATION 


PERSIAN, XIII CENTURY 


tury. A few specimens of this type, however, 
may belong to the twelfth century. 


To the city of Rhages, which was de- 





FIG. 7 


PERSIAN, 


LUSTRED BOWL 
XIII CENTURY 


stroyed by Mongols in 1221, are generally 
attributed ceramic wares with beautiful 
polychrome decoration of arabesques and 
figured scenes painted in rich colors over a 
white—sometimes cobalt blue or turquoise 


Q 


Ihe stvle of ornamentation is of 
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blue—glaze, of which the Museum possesses 
excellent specimens. To these has _ been 
added a new bowl (fig. 6) the inside of 
which is decorated with a composition of 
palmette “trees” in turquoise blue, black, 
and brown-red, and of interlaced or knotted 
motives in cobalt blue with half-palmettes 
and floral devices over a white glaze. The 
medallion in the center of the bowl contains 
a pair of birds in relief and along the edge 
is a wavy scroll in relief, originally painted 
and gilded. Rhages pottery with poly- 
chrome overglaze decoration is generally as- 
signed to the thirteenth century. Another 
thirteenth-century Persian bowl shows a 
cross-shaped ornament in black with conven- 
tional Arabic writing, palmette devices, and 
blue lines painted under an ivory white glaze. 

lhe bowl in figure 7 is another example 
of overglaze decoration, done in this in- 
stance in brown-gold lustre.® The art of lus- 
tre decoration flourished during the thir- 
teenth century in several places in Persia. 
Besides Rhages, Veramin was an important 
center of ceramic art whence many dated 
lustred tiles have been obtained. The dec- 
oration of our bowl consists of a central me- 
dallion with two seated figures of Mongolian 
type, bordered by a Persian inscription fol- 
lowed by a band of alternately arranged 
Cufic letters and half-palmettes and by a 
wide band containing twelve medallions 
with the signs of the zodiac. All figures and 
animals appear on a background of ara- 
besques in spiral form such as are ver) 
common in thirteenth-century Veramin 
tiles. On the inside and on the outside are 
splashes of cobalt blue. The signs of the 
zodiac, so frequent in Near Eastern metal- 
work, are rare in ceramic art. In style of 
figures and ornament our bowl is more of 
the Veramin than of the Rhages type of lus- 
tred ware and can be assigned to the second 
half of the thirteenth century. 

An important acquisition is the top of a 
richly decorated unglazed earthenware jar 
(fig. 5) of a type of which only a few frag- 
ments are known.’ Jars of this kind were of 


6 From the collections Donaldson, London, and 
Aynard, Lyons. 
‘Sarre, Islamische Tongefasse aus Mesopota- 


mien (Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsamm- 
lungen, 1905) 
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large size and egg-shaped.’ The decoration 
of our fragment consists of five arched com- 
partments bordered by rosettes or wavy 
scrolls with rosettes, containing lion-headed 
handles, as seen on the left side of the illus- 
tration. The next compartment visible in 
the illustration is divided into two parts, the 
upper one of which contains arabesques, the 
lower one an animal (lion?) whose tail ends 
in a dragon. The background shows ara- 
besques. The whole decoration is a4 jour and 
is not applied directly to the body of the jar 
but to an outer mantle which is joined with 
the inner body at the places where we see 
lions and large female busts. These female 
busts, which appear between the arched 
compartments, are of a pronounced Mon- 
golian type with rich head-dresses and jewel- 
ry. The methods of decoration in this type 
of pottery are of three kinds. The lions’ 
heads, the animals, and the female figures 
are freely sculptured, the arabesques and 
bordering lines are in the so-called barbo- 
tine technique, and the rosettes and other 
small stamped with forms. 
Thanks to Sarre, the origin and date of this 
group of pottery have been established. The 
greater part of this pottery was found in the 
vicinity of Mosul in Mesopotamia, and was 
probably used in the courts of the Seljuk 
Atabegs of North Mesopotamia for storing 
water and wine. According to stylistic anal- 
ogies, this pottery is probably of the twelfth 
century. 

Another important group of recent ac- 
cessions is that of Near Eastern metalwork. 
Four pieces are said to have come from 
excavations at Hamadan in Persia and are 
prior to the thirteenth century. At the end 
of the twelfth century two processes, the 
engraving and the inlay, were used at the 
same time, but gradually the latter tech- 
nique, in which the contrast of metals gave 
a rich effect, became predominant. The 
finest specimen of engraved work in the 
collection is the bronze mortar in figure 9. 
The decoration consists of animals, such as 
dogs chasing antelopes, on a background of 
palmette scrolls, and of medallions with 
half-moons containing arabesques. The bor- 
ders show a Cufic inscription interrupted by 
circular shields. On the top of the rim is 


‘Kihnel, Islamische Kleinkunst, fig. 42. 


motives are 
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another Cufic inscription. The animals and 
the ornament are perfectly drawn in a style 
which is previous to the thirteenth century 
and reminds us of the late Fatimid decora- 
tions of Egypt. Several palmette forms hav- 





Agar els 
FIG. 8. BRONZE DISH 
PERSIAN, XII CENTURY 


ing serrated outlines are of Persian origin 
but appear also in Egypt. Our mortar 1s 
either Persian or Egyptian and may be 
assigned to the twelfth century.’ 





MORTAR 


FIG. Q. BRONZE 


PERSIAN OR EGYPTIAN, XII CENTURY 

In figure 8 we see a bronze incense dish 
on three feet in the shape of the convention- 
alized lions which appear quite often in 
Persian metalwork. The surface of the dish 


*Kiihnel, op. cit., fig. 104, called Egyptian 


X11 century. 
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is covered with a layer of a silver alloy, a 
technique which is Iranian in origin, but 
very rare in the Mohammedan period. The 
decoration consists of a medallion with an 
enthroned figure of a prince with an atten- 
dant on either side and a lion at his feet, 
bordered by twelve medallions containing 
signs of the zodiac. The composition is very 
similar to that of the lustre bowl in figure 7. 
The rim has chasing animals, and the out- 
side has a Nashki inscription with the 
letters ending in human heads which we 
find so often in the inlay work. This dish ts 
entirely Persian in character and can be 
dated to the twelfth century. 
Other accessions in metal are 
bronze disk which was probably part of the 
The ornament is in 


a Persian 


foot of a candlestick. 
low relief and consists of very fine ara- 
besques of a type known from Persian mor- 
tars of the twelfth century. Of Persian 
origin also is the top of a bronze incense 
burner with openwork ornamentation con- 
sisting of scrolls with leaves. It belongs to 
the same period as the former piece. Of a 
later period, probably the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century, and Caucasian in origin 
is a brass casket with traces of silver inlay. 
Another accession is a large copper jar 
which was exhibited at the Exhibition of 
Mohammedan Art in Munich in 1910. The 
whole composition and the ornamental 
forms recall the Moorish monuments of 
Spain and North Africa. In the treasures of 
Spanish churches are preserved many fine 
specimens of Moorish metalwork which 
show, besides the common ornamentation 
of Mohammedan art, many new elements 
indigenous to Moorish art. Our jar repre- 
sents the Moorish metalwork of North 
Africa and may be assigned to about the 
sixteenth century. M. S. DimManp. 


LUCAS CRANACH THE ELDER 


As the result of acquisitions made during 
the last ten years the Museum now pos- 
sesses fine impressions of some fifty-odd 
woodblocks by Lucas Cranach the Elder 
and four of his six engravings. Among these 
woodcuts are many of the most important 
ones that he made, so that, while we have 
less than one third of his total graphic work, 
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the visiting student can find in our boxes a 
collection from which an adequate working 
knowledge of his style can be acquired, 
Although Cranach spent practically all 
of his mature years in Saxony, and exerted 
a preponderating influence on North Ger- 
man art, his own style is obviously and 
closely related to that of the Danube school. 
It is believed that he was born at Kronach 
in Franconia in 1472, and there is evidence 
that he worked at Vienna about 1503 or 
1504. In 1505 he turned up at the Saxon 
court as a fully fledged painter and designer 
of woodcuts with a most definite and per- 
sonal style. Until comparatively recent 
times he was usually bracketed with Diirer 
as one of the two most important German 
artists of the Reformation period, though in 
all probability this honorable renown was 
his rather on account of the part he played 
in the Lutheran episode than on the merits 
of the curiously unequal “work” that was 
attributed to not only the 
great North German artist of his time but 
in addition was the source, if not the actual 


him. He was 


creator, of the portraits that carried the 
likenesses of the great reformers broadcast 
through the land. His shop also provided 
the illustrations for the first illustrated edi- 
tion of the Lutheran version of the Bible, 
a book which occupied as important a place 
in North German life as did the King James 
version in England and America. Because of 
all this his name became a household pos- 
session throughout the countries that em- 
braced Protestantism—many of which were 
rude and newly settled and had no definite 
artistic tradition—and reached into those 
sections of the population which were most 
highly insulated against art and all its do- 
ings. Thus in a way he became the titular 
artist of the Philistine, and was acclaimed 
by all those who learn their artistic reac- 
tions from the texts of books. 

He was far more—or less, as one cares to 
look at it—than a painter and designer, a 
fact, also, that did not hurt his reputation 
among the hard-headed. He was not only 
one of his royal master’s most trusted 
agents, diplomats, and counselors, and the 
publisher and intimate friend of Luther, 
but, as well, was engaged in many enter- 
prises, from that of running the principal 
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apothecary’s shop in Saxony to directing 
a large artistic factory from which poured 
forth great quantities of paintings and 
woodcuts under the trade name of “Cra- 
nach.” It showed that a man could be an 
“artist”? and also a keen, hustling man of 
business—and there has always been a large 
section of the community which has highly 
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little by little from his high pedestal until 
at last the aesthetic critics were almost 
unanimous in saying that he was a sadly 
overrated artist. In 1899 a great loan exhi- 
bition of his work was held at Dresden, and 
out of it came Flechsig’s Cranach Studien, 
a book which for the first time brought or- 
der and comprehensibility into the study 
































LANDSKNEC 


BY LUCAS CRANACH 


approved this kind of amicable arrange- 
ment between God and Caesar, not realiz- 
ing that there are things in which compro- 
mise and bankruptcy are strangely alike. 
In any event, the uncritical collectors of 
the past accepted as “Cranach” all the 
things turned out from his shop, with the 
result that his “work” as they knew it was 
the most strangely heterogeneous of any 
artist’s of his time. This sadly mixed and 
uneven output (to use the factory term) 
gradually led to Cranach’s being shoved 
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THE ELDER 


and appreciation of Cranach’s work. Pro- 
ceeding from the evidence of the signed and 
dated woodcuts Flechsig was able to indi- 
cate how the “‘work”’ was to be divided into 
several parts, that by Lucas Cranach the 
Elder, those by his two sons Hans and Lu- 
cas the Younger, and a negligible balance 
of shop work. The original Lucas Cranach 
the Elder seems to have been busily at 
work with his own hand only from about 
1504 or 1505 to some time about 1515, the 
more idiosyncratic and powerful pieces 
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dating with few exceptions between the 
vears 1505 and 1510. It is not improbable, 
now that the dissection and reattribution 
of the Cranach work has been accepted and 
is taken matter of course, that the 


renuine work of those ten or eleven greal 


as da 


vears will again be restored to the high es- 
teem in which it was once held, but on 
surer grounds and for more definitely artis- 
reasons. 

The Museum 
typical examples of 


tic 
fine and 
all but the very earliest 


now pr SSeCSSeS 














KNIGHT IN ARMOR, 1500 


of the periods into which the master’s work 
is separated. The Landsknecht and Lady 
(B. 120 & 121) though undated bears the 
earliest form of the signature, and may very 
well have been made just prior to Cranach’s 
appointment at the Saxon court. It may 
be regarded as the earliest exhibition of 
Cranach’s real power. It is followed in our 
collection by a group of masterpieces of 
the year 1506: the Saint George Standing 
(B. 67), the Temptation of Saint Anthony 
(B. 56), the Ecstasy of Saint Mary Magda- 
len (B. 72), and the undated Stag Hunt 
(B. 119), all of which bear the early mono- 
gram, the Boy on Horseback (B. 116), and 
the Knight in Armor Riding to the Right 
(P. 169). After these come the undated 
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Boar Hunt (B 
the curious Beheading of Saint John the 


115) of 15060 or 1507, and 


Baptist (B. 61), which was not improbabl 
made during Cranach’s stay in the Nether- 
lands in 1508. Of 1508 we have the Judg- 
ment of Paris (B. 11 $), Of 15085 or 1509 the 
small Saint Paul (B. 92), of 15009 the Tour- 
nament with Swords (B. 127), the Tourna- 






















FREDERICK THE WISI 
ADORING THE VIRGIN AND CHILD 
ABOUT 1514 


120 


ment with Samson and the Lion (B. 
Adam and Eve (B. 1), David and Abigail 
(B. 122), and the Saint Jerome in Penitence 
(B. 63). Then come the Saint Christopher 
(B. 58) and the Venus and Cupid (B. 113), 
which although dated 1506 can_ hardly 
have been made before 1509. Of the Saint 
Christopher there is also an impression in 
chiaroscuro. To this same period belong the 
large Passion cuts, of which we have six, 
five of them being in proof state, the 
Martyrdom of Saint Barbara (B. 7 
Christ and the Woman of Samaria (B. 22 


and the Holy Family and Kindred (B. 5). 
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These are followed by the Infant Christ as 
Redeemer (B. 73), the Virgin and Child 
and Saint Anne (B. 68), Saint George and 
the Dragon (B. 64), a proof set of the 
Martyrdoms of the Apostles (B. 37-48), 
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the John the Baptist Preaching (B. 60), 
and, presumably of 1519, the Saint Bar- 
bara (B. 69). To these must be added the 
engravings, the Penitence of Chrysostom 


of 1509 (B.1), the two Saxon Dukes of 








JUDGMENT Of 


the large Christ (B. 23), Saint Peter (B. 24), 
Saint Matthew (B. 31), and Saint Paul 
(B. 36), Frederick the Wise Adoring the 
Virgin and Child (B. 77) of about 1514, and 


the Beheading of Saint John the Baptist 
(B. 62) of 1514 or 1515. Of 1516 there is 











1508 


PARIS, 


1510 (B. 2), Duke Ernest praying to Saint 
Sartholomew (B. 3), and the Luther of 
1520 (B. 5). With few exceptions these 
prints are brilliant impressions and many 
of them must be classified as proofs. 


WILLIAM M. Ivins, JR. 





ACCESSIONS 


A Bequest. The Museum has received 
a bequest of $1,000 under the will of Solo- 
mon A. Fatman. 


A Copto-AraBic Woop-Carvinc. The 
Museum has acquired an interesting piece 
of wood-carving from Egypt in which the 
Arabic ornament is combined with Chris- 
tian symbols. The ornament shows inter- 
laced bands forming star shapes of which 
two have crosses. The background is cov- 
ered with arabesques of the Fatimid type. 
The panel is probably a part of a door or 
some furniture used in a Coptic church in 


the tenth or eleventh century. 
M. S. D. 


ARMOR Stupy Rooms. The Department 
of Arms and Armor has been assigned two 
additional rooms, situated in the basement 
at the foot of the stairs from the main 
armor gallery. They will be used for exhi- 
bitions of evolutional groups and other 
study material. One, containing a loan ex- 
hibit of the development of guns, sixteenth 
to nineteenth century, mainly from the col- 
lection of William G. Renwick, with other 
pieces from previous loans by Theodore 
Offerman and the Charles M. Schott Do- 
nation, is already open; the other will be 
opened shortly. Further information about 
these rooms and their exhibits will be pub- 
lished in an early issue of the BULLETIN. 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held February 21, 1927, the 
following persons, having qualified, were 
elected in their respective classes: 

FELLOW FoR Lire, Henry J. Fisher. 

SUSTAINING MemBeErS, Mrs. Eugene At- 
wood, Mrs. James Brisbane, Mrs. William 
Andrews Clark, Mrs. George P. Davis, 
Mrs. RufusC. Finch, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, 
Miss Regina M. Foppert, Mrs. J. D. Ged- 
ney, Mrs. Walter Gibb, Mrs. H. H. Hallatt, 
Mrs. Theodore L. Herrmann, Mrs. Walter 
W. Hess, Mrs. Alfred L. Howell, Mrs. 
Mabel Johnson, Mrs. James C. Kennedy, 
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Miss Marie La Montague, Mrs. Richard 
Limburg, Mrs. Alfred Duane Pell, Mrs. 
Bernard E. Pollack, Mrs. Edward Rohr, 
Mrs. John B. Taylor, Mrs. Charles F. Wat- 
son, Jr., Mrs. F. De Witt Wells. 

ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected to the 
number of 158. 


Concerts IN Marcu. At the free sym- 
phony concerts by David Mannes and a 
symphony orchestra, previously announced 
for Saturday evenings in March, the follow- 
ing numbers will be played: César Franck, 
Symphony in D Minor, on March 5; Tschai- 
kowsky, Symphony Pathétique, March 12; 
Dvorak, Symphony from the New World, 
March 19. The program for March 26, the 
centenary of Beethoven’s death and the 
concert nearest to Easter, will include Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, Tschaikowsky’s 
Marche Solennelle, and excerpts from Par- 
sifal. 

The concerts will begin at 8 p. m. Lec- 
tures on the program of the evening will be 
given by Thomas Whitney Surette in the 
Lecture Hall at 5:15 p. m. 

The cost of the first two concerts has been 
defrayed by a gift from the Juilliard Musi- 
cal Foundation, that of the third by Henry 
Walters, and that of the fourth by Edward 
S. Harkness. 


A SKETCH BY RuBens. The little painting 
by Rubens, the Adoration of the Kings,’ 
which the Museum bought last year is the 
sketch for the central panel of the large 
triptych altarpiece of the church of Saint 
Jean at Malines, painted about 1617-1619. 
The sketch differs from the altarpiece in 
several particulars. The camels, for in- 
stance, which appear on our panel are 
absent from the final picture. They are 
amusing camels but a bit uncertain in their 
anatomy, and the artist, finding difficulty 
no doubt in depicting an unfamiliar beast 
on so large a scale (the altarpiece is 10 feet 
54 inches high and 9 feet 1} inches wide), 

1Hung in Gallery 28. 
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ADORATION OF THE KINGS 
A SKETCH FOR THE ALTARPIECE OF SAINT JEAN AT MALINES 
BY RUBENS 
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wisely decided that horses were safer and so 
substituted them for the camels. 

These sketches by Rubens are unique. 
No other painter has ever had the power to 
express such a combination of vitality and 
finish on so small a surface with such slight 
means. He would make a drawing in full 
light and shade with a liquid burnt umber, 
and on this foundation he would lay some 
glazes of transparent color, then a few 
touches of more opaque pigments, a dash of 








APOLLO BY 


vermilion somewhere, and a spot of greenish 
blue, and the thing would be done. By 
miracle it would have the look of a finished 
picture. He had pupils who could make 
good imitations of his paintings but no 
one could ever imitate his sketches. B.B 


APOLLO By OpILON Repon. Public atten- 
tion in America was first called to Odilon 
Redon by Walter Pach at the time of the 
famous ‘“‘Armory Show” in 1913, in an 
essay published in pamphlet form by 
the Association of American Painters and 
Sculptors. At that time also an important 
group of his works was first shown in New 
York, a group that won warm friends and 
violent detractors. Today one is inclined to 
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wonder what it was all about. Redon has 
been accepted as a rare and subtle colorist 
and as an imaginative artist of romantic 
and fantastic tastes. His remarkable litho. 
graphs and etchings long ago took their 
place in the collection of prints, but up to 
now the Museum has owned no painting 
by him. By gift from an anonymous donor 
a charming little painting by Redon— 
Apollo—now enters our collection and js 
shown in the Room of Recent Accessions, 


ODILON REDON 


Through delicate sunrise clouds which fill 
the picture, Apollo guides the four steeds 
that draw his car. Redon was haunted by 
the tdea of aerial horses; many representa- 
tions of Pegasus, Apollo, and Phaethon oc- 
cur in his work. B. B. 


A CHINESE PICTURE OF THE ATTACK ON 
THE BowL. The Hindu Goddess Hariti, the 
protectress of children, was as sometimes 
happens not quite so good when she was 
young. In the early part of her career she 
used to devour children. Perhaps the fact 
that she had made a vow to devour all the 
children in Bajagriha is somewhat of an 
excuse. At all events the spiritual author- 
ities did not approve of her conduct, she 
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was sent on a mission into the hells and 
changed into an ogress, whereupon of her 
own five hundred children she ate four 
hundred and ninety-nine, one a day 








GILI-BRONZI 
XII 


CRUCIFIXION, 
FRENCH (°F), CENTURY 

Ihe cure evidently did not work, so her 
last and favorite son, Pindola, was taken 
from her by Buddha and imprisoned under 
his begging bowl. When she and all the in- 
fernal hosts were unable to move the beg- 
ging bowl and to get the boy back, she 
saw the wickedness of her ways and became 
the protectress of children. 

There is no sarcasm in this story and 
Hariti is greatly venerated. 

A Chinese picture painted on paper in 
colors and gold, recently acquired by the 
Museum and now shown in Gallery H 11, 
shows Hariti with her army of evil spirits, 
thunder gods, and demons facing Buddha 
and his heavenly host in a supreme effort to 
wrench the child Pindola from under his 
transparent begging bowl. The bowl cannot 
be moved from the rock on which Buddha 
placed it. 

The picture was formerly one of the treas- 
ures in the collection of Yuan Ku Wen, the 
son of Yuan Shi-kai, first president of the 
Chinese republic. It was then attributed to 
the period of the Five Dynasties, 906-960 
A. D., but it seems reasonable to believe that 
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it is of a later date. The workmanship is 
in the style of Li Lung mien. It is beauti- 
fully and vigorously drawn; specially, the 
efforts of the demons are admirably ren- 


dered. S.C. Boke 
DECORATIVE ART AccEssions. In the 
Room of Recent Accessions this month 


there is shown a large number of recent 
acquisitions of mediaeval and Renaissance 
decorative arts. Some especially important 
pieces will be described in more detail later 
on; for the present, limited BULLETIN space 
permits only the briefest comment. 

At the sale of the Alphonse Kann Collec- 
tion, the Museum acquired an interesting 
group of Italian Renaissance bronzes, in- 
cluding nine plaquettes of fine quality; a 
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FRENCH, XIV CENTURY 

head of a young man recalling Roman por- 
traiture in its virile realism; and an excep- 
tionally interesting statuette of a man 
holding his hand to his face as if in pain 
the statuette might be called Misery—pre- 
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sumably the work of Andrea Riccio or some 
one close to him in style working in Padua in 
the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century. 

Mediaeval metalwork is represented by 
two purchases from the Kann Collection: 
one, a vigorously modeled  gilt-bronze 
plaque of the Crucifixion, French, or possi- 
bly German, work of the twelfth century; 
the other, a reliquary in the form of a 
hand, French in origin and of the thirteenth 
century. An exquisite French sculpture of 
the fourteenth century represents the seated 
Virgin holding the Christ Child on her knee. 
It is a little group carved in boxwood, which 
beautiful reddish brown 
patina. Also from the Kann Collection is a 
sixteenth-century painted leather case con- 
taining toilet articles, and a framed pla- 
quette in pressed horn, a charming Renais- 
sance example of a technical process hither- 
to unrepresented in our collections. 

Iwo other recent purchases 
strengthened our small collection of leather- 
One is a small round box richly 
decorated with incised and modeled orna- 
ment, an excellent example of Italian work 
of the late fifteenth or early sixteenth cen- 
tury. [he other object is a French casket of 
the fifteenth century, with and 
modeled decoration. In the latter technique 
are groups of saints and scenes of the An- 
nunciation, the Visitation, and the Combat 
of Saint George with the Dragon. The cas- 
ket retains much of the color with which it 
was embellished. It is a splendid example 
of a class of objects excessively rare. 

At the sale of the collection of the Conde 
de las Almenas, the Museum acquired two 
unusually interesting sculptures. A griffin 
and a dragon compose a small alabaster 
group that originally formed part of an 
elaborate tomb. The group is by the great 
Spanish sculptor of the fifteenth century, 
Gil de Siloe. A life-sized statue in wood, 
representing Saint Peter, is a notable ex- 
ample of Catalan sculpture in the early 
fourteenth century. The figure (in Gallery 
C 19) retains its original painted decoration, 
and is in remarkable condition. J. B. 
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RECENT PuBLicaATIONS, Three new publi- 
cations are now available, of which two, the 
Catalogue of Paintings and the Handbook 
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of the Classical Collection, are considerably 
enlarged revisions of the previous editions, 
and the third is a small but significant addi- 
tion to the list of Museum publications, 
[his is a pamphlet printed by D. B. Updike 
and entitled The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art: What It Is and What It Does: A Dic- 
tionary of Museum Facts and Activities. 
Its function is to make more readily avail- 
able to the visitor the diverse facilities de- 
veloped by the Museum for his better ser- 
vice, by explaining their operation and 
regulation and the terms by which they are 
known. Many visitors are not even aware 
of the existence of some of these facilities 
and even the best-informed will find this 
concise assemblage of the ways and means 
and hours of their availability of distinct 
value. The dictionary will be distributed 
free of charge to individuals or institutions 
interested in obtaining it. 

The revision of the Classical Handbook 
was necessitated, and the periodic revision 
of the Paintings Catalogue rendered in this 
instance of especial value, by the growth of 
the collections with which they deal and by 
their rearrangement incident to the opening 
of Wing K in 1926. They follow in general 
the plan of the previous editions; the Cata- 
logue of Paintings is sold as before for $.50 
and the Handbook of the Classical Collec- 
tion for $1.00. Both are illustrated with 
reproductions from the collections. 

The Catalogue of Paintings is arranged 
alphabetically by artist’s name or school, 
and gives for each painting in the collection 
a brief biographical note on the artist, a 
description of the picture, and other data 
concerning it, such as provenance, size, 
signature, and location in the galleries. To 
the catalogue are appended lists of the ar- 
tists represented arranged by schools, and 
of the portraits by subject, a classification 
of the paintings by galleries, and an index to 
the gallery locations of the various schools. 

The Handbook of the Classical Collec- 
tion serves as a systematic guide, and fur- 
nishes description and explanation of the 
objects represented in the Museum collec- 
tion, while because of the chronological 
arrangement of the collection it furnishes 
also a brief introduction to Greek art, fol- 
lowing its history, epoch by epoch. 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


FEBRUARY, 


ANTIQUITIES—-CLASSICAL 
Marble grave stele of a girl, Greek, abt. 450 
g.c.*; marble blocks (2), Roman, Imperial per- 
iod*; carnelian ringstone, Italic, II] cent. B.c.* 
Purchas. 
ARMS AND ARMOR 
Wheellock carbine with lock inscribed: Christian 
Haman, German (?), middle of XVII cent 
‘Wing H, Study Room 
Purchas 
CERAMICS 
Lotus-shaped vase, Chinese, T’ang dyn., 618-906 
4.D. (Wing H, Room 12). 
Purchase. 
Figure, Horse and Rider, Chinese, Ch’ien Lung 
period, 1736-1795 (Floor II, Room 2). 
Gift of Mrs. Edward S. Harkness 


LACES 
Strips (2) of bobbin lace and a sampler of drawn- 
work stitches, Swedish, early XIX cent.* 

Gift of Mrs. Greta Trygger 


MINIATURES AND MANUSCRIPTS 
Krishna quelling Kaliya, Indian 
hari School, XVIII cent.7 


(Rajput), Pa- 


Purchase 
PAINTINGS 
Madonna and Child with the Infant St. John, 
by Antonello da Messina, Venetian, abt. 1430 
14791; The Assumption of the Virgin, by Am- 
brozio Borgognone, 1455(?)—1523*; portrait of 
Alphonse d’Este, by Titian, Venetian, 1477 
(1489°)-1576,*—Italian; The Baker’s Cart, by 
the Brothers LeNain, French, 1588(?)-1677*; 
Maine Ledges, by Roy Brown, 187907; Iwo Boys, 
by Frank W. Benson, contemporaryt; The Old 
Spanish Woman, by Leopold Seyffert, contem- 
porary,*—American. 
Purchase 
Paintings (2): Landscapes with Ruins, by Pan- 
nini, Italian (Rome), abt. 1745-1812(?).* 
Gift of Charles Webb 
Portrait of Dr. Stephen Smith, by J. Campbell 
Phillips, American, contemporary. 1 
Gift of Dr. Leigh Hunt 


PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS, ETC. 

Print, Portrait of an Actor, by Ruikosai, Japan- 

ese, abt. 780 (Wing J, Basement); Print, No. 

42 of the Big Tokaido, by Hiroshige, Japanese, 

1797-1858 (Wing J, Basement). oe, 
Gift of Louis V. Ledoux 

*Not yet placed on exhibition. 

TRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 8). 
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SCULPTURE 
Silver bust of a man, by Albert Ernest Carrier- 
Belleuse (?), French, 1824-18871; bronze stat- 
uettes (2): Mounted Amazon and Wounded 
Centaur, both by Franz von Stuck, German, 
1863-7; bronze bust, Young Girl, signed and 
dated A. Drury, 1906, Englisht; bronze statu- 
ette, Virgin and Child, and gilt-bronze group, 
[he Good Shepherd, both by Rudolph Marschall, 
\ustrian, 1873+; bronze group, Wrestlers, by 
Paul Manship, 19157; bronze statuette, Seated 
Female Figure, by Evelyn Beatrice Longman 
Batcheldery; bronze statuettes (2), Boy with 
Heron, and Diana, both signed and dated, Fred- 
erick MacMonnies, Paris, 18907,—-American 

Gift of Edward D. Adams 
Terracotta statue, Ephébe, by Louis Aimé Le 
jeune, French, contemporary.? 

Purchase 


[ EXTILES 
Purses (2), embroidered 
Tudor valance, embroidered silk, 
or early XVI cent.* 

Gift of Mrs. Edward S. Harkness 
2) of velvet, Persian, second half of XVI 


silk, French, XIV cent.*; 
English, X\ 


Pieces 
cent.* 

Gift of V. Everit Macy 
Fragment from cope (in Cathedral of Lérida), 


Spanish, XIII cent.* 


Gift of Adolfo Loewt 

Fragment of embroidery with figures, Indian, 
early XIX cent./ 

Gift of Dr. Anginette Parry 


Original sketch of design for velour Grégoiret; 
printer’s strike-off of design for velour Grégoiret; 
two mises-en-cartet; samples (2) of velvet, 
French, contemporary.1 
Gift of H. A. Elsberg and Jean Beraud 
Panel of block-print linen, designed by Harry 
Wearne, English, contemporary.} 
Gift of Harry Wearne through William Sloane 
Coffin 


WooDWORK AND FURNITURE 

Carved wood panel, Copto-Arabic, X-XI cent.t; 

block-front bureau and tall clock case, mahogany 

Rhode Island, third quarter of XVIII cent.* 
Purchase 


ARMS AND ARMOR 
Air gun, in case, with pump and bullet moulds, 
French (Paris), XIX cent. (Wing H, Study 
Room); wheellock gun, German (Saxony), 
XVII cent. (Wing H, Study Room). 

Lent by William G. Renwick 





BULLETIN OF THE 
CosTUMES 
Embroidered silk cap, English, second half of 
XVI cent. (Wing H, Room 22). 
Lent by Richard C. Greenleaf 
red velvet, French, Louis XV, 
(Wing H, Room 19). 
Lent by H. A. Elsberg 
French, middle of XVIII cent 


Waistcoat of 


XVIII cent 


Waistcoats (2), 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ART 


Illuminated illustrations (20) from a Bible. 
Florentine, early XIV cent. (Floor I1, Room 33). 
illuminated leaves (7) representing busts of 
Apostles, Florentine, first half of XIV cent 
Floor II, Room 33); leaves (4) from a Roman 
missal, by the Master of I] Codice de San Giorgio 
at St. Peter’s, Rome, Sienese, abt. 1385 (Floor 
11, Room 33); illuminated leaves (4), from an 


Wing H, Room 109). antiphonarium, XV cent. (Floor II, Room 33 
Lent by Mrs. DeWitt Clinton Coben Italian 
DRAWINGS Lent by The Morgan Library 
Drawings (32), by various artists, Italian, early 
XIV-late XVI cent. (I loor II, Room 33). PAINTINGS 
Lent by The Morgan Library Portrait of Mrs. William Bayard, Jr., by Gil 


bert Stuart, American, 1755-1828 (American 


GLASS (OBJECTS IN) 


Goblet with cover, Dutch, XVII cent. (Wing K, Wing , 

Room 24). Lent by Howard Townsend 
Lent by Miss Eleanor B. Pear 

MINIATURES AND MANUSCRIPTS WoopworRK AND FurRnt1 

Miniatures (45), Persian, XVIII-XIX cent Mahogany sideboard, American, early XIX cent 


Wing H, Room 20). \merican Wing 


Lent by V. Everit Macy Lent by Francis P. Garvan 
: i ree rome an 
DONORS OF BOOKS, PRINTS, ETC. 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1027 
THE LIBRARY \lexander Sx 
Edward D. Adams K. Shibui 
William E. Baillie John W. Step! 
Eugen Boross Robert Vonnol 
Jean Capart Harold J. Ward 
Robert W. de Forest 
K. Dingwall DEPT. OF PRINTS 
H. A. Elsberg Anonymous (2 
Henry Ford Armitt Brown 
Michael Friedsam Miss Ellen Bullard 
Mrs. Morris Hawkes M. Knoedler and Co 
Edward Stratton Hollow Mrs. Bella C. Landauer 
Julius Lewy M. Landesber 
Marcia Mead Miss Frances Morris 
’ a | ] a s » a . Y . . 
CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
FREE LECTURES 
MARCH 20-APRIL 17, 1927 
March HOUR 
26 Essentials in Modern Art 
Walter Pach..... 4:00 


26 Talk on the Concert Program 
Thomas Whitney Surette 5:15 
27. The Painter and His Ruling Motive 


Royal Cortissoz. . 4:00 
April 
g Josiah Wedgwood and His Pottery (For the Deaf and Deafened 

BREA ES FW EME Stele ves 14 dm Sie we Sea's esis v's 3:00 


eatrice Bromell Hersey, Saturday, April 2, at 1:45 p. m.; by 


Story-Hours for Boys and Girls by 
and each Sunday at 


Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, March 26 and April 9 and 16, at 1:45 p. m., 

1:45 and 2:45 p. m.; for Members’ Children, Saturdays at 10:15 a. m 
Study-Hours for Practical Workers, Sundays at 3 p. m.; March 27, by Richard I 

by Julia Clark Coburn; April 10, by Huger Elliott; April 17, by Frederick G. Bonser 
Gallery Talks, by Elise P. Carey, Saturday, March 26, at 2 p. m., and Sunday, March 27, 


Bach; April 3, 


it 3 p.m 
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26 Outline of 


LECTURES FOR WHICH 


MARCH 21 


APRIL 15, 


FEES ARE CHARGED 


1927 


In this calendar, M indicates that the course is given by the Museum, N that it is given by New 


York University 


March 
21 English Furniture and Woodwork 
N) 
Herbert Cescinsky 


High 


21 Museum Course for School 
Teachers (M) 
Ethelwyn Bradish 

22 Spanish Painting (N) 

A. Philip McMahon 

22 Introduction to the History of Art 

(N) 
Herbert Richard Cross. bast 

23 History of Florentine Painting (N 

Richard Offner Ae ee 

English Furniture and Woodwork 

(N) 
Herbert Cescinsky.. . 
25 Modern French Art (N) 
Walter Pach.......... 

25 Study-Hours for Teachers (M) 
Kate Mann Franklin, Grace Cor- 
nell, Anna Lamont Rogers 

25 Fundamentals of Interior Decora- 

tion (N) 
Evan J]. Tudor. 

26 Greek and Roman Art (N) 
David M. Robinson 

26 Italian Renaissance Painting (N 
Richard Offner. .. 

the History of Painting 
Edith R. Abbot es 

28 English Furniture and Woodwork 

(N) 
Herbert Cescinsky. . Peer 
28 Museum Course for High School 
Teachers (M) 
Ethelwyn Bradish 

29 Spanish Painting (N) 

A. Philip McMahon ere 

29 Introduction to the History of Art 

(N) 
Herbert Richard Cross ehiet ae 

30 History of Florentine Painting (N) 
Richard Offmer: .............. 

31 English Furniture and Woodwork 

(N) 
Herbert Cescinsky. ... 

31 General Outline of the 

Art (N) 
E. R. Bossange. 


History of 


April 
! Modern French Art (N 
Walter Pach 


HOUR 


11:00 


4.00 


11:00 


8 OO 


11:00 


11:00 


11:00 


4 00 


5:00 


10:00 


11:00 


11:00 


11:00 


4:00 


11:00 


8:00 


11:00 


11:00 


3:00 


11:00 
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April 
1 Study-Hour for Teachers (M 
Jane Welling 
1 Fundamentals of Interior D i 


tion (N 
Evan J. Tudor. 
2 Greek and Roman Art (N 
David M. Robinson 


2 Italian Renaissance Painting (N 
Richard Offner 

2 Outline of the History of Paintir 

(M) 
Edith R. Abbot 
4 Museum Course for High School 
Teachers (M) 
Ethelwyn Bradish 
5 Spanish Painting (N) 
A. Philip McMahon 
5 Introduction to the History 
(N) 
Herbert Richard Cross 

6 History of Florentine Painting (N 
Richard Offner 

7 General Outline of the Histor 

Art (N 
E. R. Bossange 

8 Modern French Art (N 
Walter Pach. . 

8 Study-Hours for Teachers (M 
Kate Mann Franklin, Grace ‘ 
nell, Anna Lamont Roger 

8 Fundamentals of Interior D 

tion (N) 
Evan J. Tudor 

g Greek and Roman Art (N 
David M. Robinson 

9 Italian Renaissance Painting (N 
Richard Offner 

9 Outline of the History of Painting 

(M) 
Edith R. Abbot 
11 Museum Course for High School 
Teachers (M) 
Ethelwyn Bradish 

12 Spanish Painting (N) 

A. Philip McMahon 

12. Introduction to the History Art 

N) 
Herbert Richard Cross 
13 History of Florentine Painting (N) 


Richard Offner 
1§ Modern French Art (N 
Walter Pach 


HOUE 


4°00 


11:00 


" 


i 


1:00 


4:00 


1:00 


S00 


1:00 


4.00 


1:00 


1:00 


1 [Ox 
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A YEAR, INGLE COPIES TWI NTS 


AND TRUSTEES OF THI 


MUSEUM 
ee 


ROBERT W. 1 President 
Eiinu Root First Vice-President 
Henry WALTERS Second Vice-President 
Howarpb MANSFIEI | reasurer 
Henry W. KENT Secretary 
THe Mayor OF THE City oF New 
I} HE COMPTROLLER OF THE CITY 
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PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
Epwarp D ARTHUR Curtiss JAMI 
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HENRY S. PRITCHETT 
WHITNEY 


STAFI 

Director EDWARD ROBINSON 

Assistant Director JoserH BRECK 

Curator of Classical Art GISELAM.A.RICHTER 

Cur BRYSON Bt 

Curator of Egyptian \rt \ r M. LytuGor 
\ M act 


| } HUR ¢ 
< HERBERT E.WINLOCK 
{ AmBrose LANSING 
\rts JoserpH Breck 
{ CHARLES O. CornELII 
1 Frances Morris 
Armor BASHFORD DEAN 
rn Art S.C. Boscu Reitz 
WitttamM M.Ivins, Jr. 


FOREST 


YORK 


EXx- 
OFFICIO 


ADAMS 


BAKE! 


CuHarrtes W. GouLp 
R. T. Haines HaLsey 
ke HARKNESS 

PAYNI 


THI 


WARD O 


itor of Paintings RRO HS 


Associate Curators 


Curator of Decorative 


\ssociate Ct 


lrators 


Curator of 
Curatorof Far East 
Curator of Prints 
Director of Educational 

Work HuGeR ELLIOTT 
Associate in Industrial Arts RicHarp F. Bacu 
Assistant Treasurer EviaL T. Foott 
Executive Assistant BRADFORD BOARDMAN 
Librarian WILLIAM CLIFFORD 
Editor of Publications WiniFRED E. Hows 
Registrar Henry F. Davipson 


Supt. of Buildings Conrad Hewitt 


MEMBERSHIP 
BENEFACTORS, Whocontributeordevise $50,000 
FELLOWSIN PerpeTuitry, whocontribute 
FELLOWS FOR Lire, who contribute . 
ContripuTinG MEMBERS, who pay an- 
nually Pe ee : 

FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, Who pay annually 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay annually 10 


5,000 
1,000 
, 
250 


100 


PrivILEGES—AII members are entitled to the 
following privileges 

A ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends,on Mondays and Fridays 

Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday 

An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum for members 
FIFTH 


FOR SALE AT THE 


IND STREET, NEW YORK, 


ft 


AVENUE 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


THE SECRETARY OF THE 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM of 


N.Y SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, TWO DOLLARS 


SENT TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE MUSEUM WITHOUT CHARGE 


The BULLETIN and the Annual Report. 

\ set of all handbooks published for genera 
distribution, upon request at the Museum 

Contributing, Sustaining, Fe llowship Members 
have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members 
their families are included in the invitation to any 
general reception; and whenever their subscrip- 
tions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they shal] 
be entitled to be elected Fellows for | fe, and to 
become members of the Corporation. For fur- 
ther particulars, address the Secretary, 


\DMISSION 
The Museum is open daily, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.: 
Saturday until 6 p.m.; Sunday, | p.m. to 6 p.m 
the American Wing closes at dusk; The Cloisters 
will be closed during February and March. 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding mem- 
bers’ complimentary entitled to one 
admittance on a pay day 

MUSEUM INSTRU¢ 

Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 
in studying the collections of the Museum may 
secure staff on 
application to the Director of Fkducational Work 
An appointment should preferably be made in 
advance. 

This service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all others 
a charge of $1 an hour is made with an ad- 
ditional fee of 25 cents person in a 
group exceeding four in number 

PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privile ges extends 1 to teachers 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, cl rooms, lending collec- 
tions, and co 
leaflet 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 


5 


, 
tickets are 


LORS 


the services of members of the 


Sc hools ol 


‘ , ) } 
Or eacn 


assrooms, stud) 


llections in the Museum, see specia 


graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet 
PUBLICATIONS 

CatTaLocues published by the Museum, 
PuHotocrapPus of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, Cotor Prints, Etcuincs, and Casts 
are on sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. _ Lists 
will be sent.on application. Orders by mail may 
be addressed to the Secretary 

CAFETERIA 

A cafeteria located in the basement of the 
building is open on week-days from 12 m. 10 
4.45 p. m., Sundays from 1 to 5.15 p. m. 


ENTRANCE TO THEI 


permits are 


MUSEUM 
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